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DORMITORIES PLANNED FOR TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The Dormitory Authority of the State 
of New York has taken action to alleviate 
the critical housing shortages by the erec- 
tion of residence halls at the 11 state 
teachers colleges in the near future, 
Robert H. McCarthy of Troy, chairman 
of the State Dormitory Authority, has 
announced. The Dormitory Authority 
has appointed architects to prepare plans, 
designs and estimates of costs for the 
dormitories, and has established a building 
policy to guide its planning committee and 
the architects to assure that ample pro- 
vision will be made for student health, 
safety from fire, economy of construction 
and limitation of the total cost of mainte- 
nance and operation. 


This policy was established by the 
adoption of the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the Dormitory Au- 


thority in the planning of dormitories will 
adhere to the highest standards in con- 
struction to provide for the safety of 
students from fire, the protection of 
student health, opportunity for social 
development, economy of operation and 
maintenance and limitation of total cost to 
assure low student rentals. 

The building program of the Dormitory 
Authority was made possible by the recent 
action of the New York State Postwar 
Public Works Planning Commission 
which approved the request of the Dormi- 
tory Authority for funds to make studies 
and to prepare preliminary plans for the 
construction of dormitory facilities in the 
State teachers colleges. The estimated 


cost of the initial dormitory projects will 
approximate $8,500,000 and will provide 
housing for approximately 3000 students. 





In announcing this program, Chairman 
McCarthy pointed out that a critical hous- 
ing shortage at the teachers colleges has 
limited enrolments at a time when school 
systems need teachers. Dr John M. Sayles, 
president of the State College for Teachers 
at Albany and secretary of the Authority, 
explained that several hundred fully quali- 
fied candidates were denied admission for 
this reason alone at the college in Albany. 
The faculties in several state teachers col- 
leges were able to provide housing for 
present enrolments only by making a 
house to house canvass persuading house 
owners to provide temporary space for 
students. Temporary housing programs 
for veterans have been provided by the 
State and this temporary housing must be 
replaced by permanent housing programs 
in the near future. 

The Dormitory Authority recognizes 
that early action is imperative if New 
York State is to do its part to meet the 
critical teacher shortage in the public 
schools. Dr Hermann Cooper, Assistant 
Commissioner for Teacher Education, has 
reported that last year the Education De- 
partment issued approximately 2500 
temporary teaching licenses. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of these licenses were 
issued to persons employed to serve in the 
elementary schools. The issuance of these 
temporary licenses means that 75,000 
boys and girls in this State were taught 
by teachers with substandard certificates, 
he explained, and it is anticipated that 
nearly 100,000 pupils will be taught by 
such teachers during the coming year, 





GILSON APPOINTED ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 


Dr Harry V. Gilson, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of Maine, has 
been appointed Associate Commissioner 
of Education in New York State by 
Dr Francis T. Spaulding, Commissioner 
of Education. The Board of Regents 
has approved the appointment, which is 
effective January 1, 1947. 





Dr Harry V. Gilson 


As Associate Commissioner, Doctor 
Gilson will fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement last July of Dr George M. 
Wiley. He will direct the Education 
Department’s activities in the broad fields 
of instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


“For this important post the State of 
New York is most fortunate in securing 
the services of Dr Harry V. Gilson,” 
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said Commissioner Spaulding. “ During 
the five difficult war years that he has 
been Commissioner of Education in Maine 
he has demonstrated remarkable qualities 
of leadership and has earned the confi- 
dence and respect of all with whom he 
has been associated. He is an educator 
of sound judgment, broad vision and 
great administrative ability. A former 
teacher in New York schools, who ob- 
tained his professional training in this 
State, he is well acquainted with our pro- 
gram and problems. I am confident that 
he will bring to our programs of elemen- 
tary and secondary education in this post- 
war period the same distinguished lead- 
ership which he has given to education in 
our sister state during the war.” 

The new Associate Commissioner is 42 
years old, a native of Pembroke, Maine. 
He earned his bachelor’s degree in busi- 
ness administration at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, in 1930. During the 
1931 summer session he studied at the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany. A master’s degree in education 
was awarded him in 1934 for graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Temple University conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of science in education in 1945. 

Doctor Gilson’s first teaching position 
was at the Eastman-Gaines School of 
Business in New York City, where he 
taught from 1930 to 1932. He was then 
appointed vice principal of the Cornwall 
High School, a position which he held 
for two and a half years. A year as in- 
structor at East Orange (N. J.) High 
School was followed by two years’ serv- 
ice as principal at Machias High School 
in Maine. He was associated with the 
National Youth Administration from 
1937 to 1941 as director of training 
centers. He served as Commissioner of 
Education for Maine from August 1941 
to December 1946. 
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COLLEGE ENROLMENTS HIT NEW PEAK 


By making almost superhuman efforts 
the colleges and universities of New York 
State have created facilities for 269,112 
students, the largest enrolment in their 
history. Of this number, 170,600 are 
men and 98,512 are women. Enrolled in 
these institutions in the fall of 1945 were 
57,243 men and 84,691 women. 

Of the total enrolment, 90,000 are 
veterans carrying full-time programs and 
30,800 are veterans carrying part-time 
programs. The total number of students 
who are enrolled for full-time programs 
leading toward college degrees is 169,878. 
In addition there are 10,933 carrying full- 
time programs in the colleges but who are 
not fully matriculated in degree programs. 
This total ,of over 180,000 full-time 
students is to be compared with the total 
of 104,000 full-time students enrolled in 
the colleges in the fall of 1941, in the last 
semester before college enrolments were 
seriously affected by Selective Service. 

The colleges of liberal arts have enrolled 
the largest numbers, with 90,778. This is 
to be compared with 43,639 a year ago 
and 62,673 in the spring of 1946. The 
largest percentage gain since the spring 
of 1946 was registered for the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
where enrolment jumped from 260 to 
706 this fall, a gain of 170 per cent. Other 
fields of study with large percentage gains 
are as follows: library service, 104 per 
cent, present enrolment 562; music, 95 
per cent, present enrolment 4397; phar- 
macy, 53 per cent, present enrolment 
1967; theology and religious education, 
56 per cent, present enrolment 3085; law, 
46 per cent, present enrolment 5557; 
liberal arts, 44 per cent. 

Most of these students are studying in 
programs offered on college campuses. 
The three emergency colleges, Champlain, 
Mohawk and Sampson, have enrolled a 
total of 5109 students. Nine colleges are 
operating off-campus centers which have 
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enrolled nearly 3000 students. All of 
these students are counted in the totals 
reported above. 

When the job of converting barracks 
to dormitories is completed, the Associ- 
ated Colleges of Upper New York will 
be able to accommodate an additional 
5000 students. It is expected that these 
will be enrolled for the spring quarter 
starting in April 1947. They will be 
selected from a waiting list of applicants 
who could not be accommodated during 
the first term. When and if additional 
facilities are provided for higher edu- 
cation of veterans in New York City it is 
expected that the total full-time enrolment 
of veterans in the colleges of the State 
will reach 100,000 and the enrolment of 
all full-time students may approach the 
original estimate of 200,000. 

This record enrolment has been ac- 
complished, it is pointed out, even though 
serious delays in getting the housing 
ready have caused many complications on 
all college campuses. The colleges have 
found friends among the citizens living 
near-by who are willing to house the 
students temporarily until the additional 
college housing can be completed. It is 
a great tribute to the resourcefulness of 
the colleges and to the assistance made 
available by the State and Federal 
Governments that this very large increase 
in enrolment has been accomplished. 


———- ()-—- > 


TREMER RESIGNS 


Carl E. Tremer, who has been assistant 
in test development in the Division of 
Examinations and Testing since April 1, 
1942, has resigned his Department posi- 
tion to accept a position with the State 
Civil Service Department. A graduate of 
the University of Rochester, Mr Tremer 
was assistant in tests and research for 
the Rochester Board of Education before 
joining the Department staff. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENTS ARE HIGHER 


A survey of current public school en- 
rolments in New York State completed 
by the Bureau of Statistical Services, 
State Education Department, shows a 
considerable increase in net enrolments 
over those of the previous year. The 
estimated enrolment for all public schools 
as of September 30, 1946, is 1,839,080, 
an increase of 29,768 over the initial en- 
rolment of September 30, 1945. This 
gain was distributed over all types of 
districts — cities, villages, union free, cen- 
tral rural and common. New York City 
reported a gain of 6803 pupils against the 
loss of 20,144 the previous year. Some 
localities lost pupil population, but these 
were in the minority and these losses were 
small compared to the gains in other lo- 
calities. 


Cities of the State reporting an in- 
creased enrolment over the previous year, 
with the amount of increase, are as fol- 
lows: Albany 433, Auburn 151, Batavia 
13, Beacon 29, Buffalo 420, Canandaigua 
56, Cohoes 34, Corning, District 9, 46, 
Cortland 34, Fulton 164, Geneva 78, Glen 
Cove 50, Glens Falls 28, Gloversville 4, 
Hornell 96, Hudson 29, Ithaca 122, 
Jamestown 34, Johnstown 39, Kingston 
179, Lackawanna 99, Little Falls 17, 
Lockport 61, Long Beach 140, Mechanic- 
ville 3, Middletown 62, New York 6803, 
Newburgh 22, Niagara Falls 360, North 
Tonawanda 70, Norwich 20, Ogdensburg 
59, Olean 88, Oneida 92, Oneonta 4, 
Oswego 11, Peekskill 136, Port Jervis 18, 
Rensselaer 5, Rochester 287, Rome 97, 
Saratoga Springs 97, Schenectady 346, 
Sherrill 21, Syracuse 199, Tonawanda 61, 
Troy 45, Watervliet 52, White Plains 145. 


Cities reporting a decreased enrolment 
with the amount of decrease are as fol- 
lows: Binghamton 322, Dunkirk 5, El- 
mira 26, Mount Vernon 189, New Ro- 
chelle 21, Plattsburg 5, Poughkeepsie 83, 
Salamanca 19, Utica 32, Watertown 95, 
Yonkers 39, Rye 33. 


Amsterdam had the same enrolment 
for the two years. 
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The net gain in cities of the State was 
10,590 pupils. 

Of the 97 villages under a superintend- 
ent of schools, 72 reported increases ag- 
gregating 3746 pupils and 24 reported 
decreases aggregating 1160 pupils while 
one village had the same enrolment. This 
resulted in a net increase in the villages of 
2586 pupils. 

Comparable data from approximately 
500 central rural and union free school 
districts show that their enrolments in- 
creased by 16,592 pupils. 

It is pointed out that the survey was 
for the beginning of the school year and 
that registration will continue during the 
year raising the year-end figures a pro- 
portionate amount. 


DIPHTHERIA ON GAIN 


Immunization of school children against 
diphtheria was recommended to superin- 
tendents of schools and principals by Ellis 
H. Champlin, Acting Director of the Di- 
vision of Health and Physical Education, 
in a letter advising that there is evidence 
of a serious world-wide increase of the 
disease. He reported that during the 
first eight months of 1946 there were 
more cases in New York State than in 
any corresponding period since 1934. 

Stating that diphtheria can be con- 
trolled and virtually eliminated by early 
and repeated immunizations with diph- 
theria toxoid, Mr Champlin recommended 
that school authorities discuss the prob- 
lem with school health personnel and 
make plans to have the immunization 
records of children reviewed. While re- 
sponsibility for immunization of children 
rests primarily with parents, the letter 
urges school officials to plan with health 
and parent groups to insure that all chil- 
dren not adequately immunized be pro- 
tected against this dangerous disease. 
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Veterans’ Education 





ENROLMENT GAINS AT TROY SCHOOL 


That the Veterans Vocational School in 
Troy is meeting a need in preparing vet- 
erans for entrance to certain trades is in- 
dicated by the increase in enrolment from 
43 to 420 in a little over a year, George 
E. Holliday, director of the institution, 
reports. The school was established as 
a vocational training school for veterans 
in the summer of 1945, using the building 
of a former state-operated war production 
training school. 

The school now offers one-year courses 
in automobile mechanics, electrical con- 
struction and maintenance, industrial elec- 
tronics, mechanical drafting, radio and 
communications, machine tool operation, 
and refrigeration and air conditioning. 
Two-year courses are offered in machine 
design and training for machinist. When 
equipment and supplies become available 
it is planned to establish second year 
courses in radio and communications, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, and auto- 
mobile mechanics. 

Mr Holliday reports that plans have 
been made to start courses in February 
in carpentry, sheet metal, plumbing and 
heating to meet the demands of veterans 
for instruction in those fields. The exact 
date of the beginning of instruction is de- 
pendent upon the availability of tools and 
materials. 

In order to make instruction available 
to greater numbers, the school has started 
an evening session, thus doubling the use 
of its facilities. Day classes are held from 
8a. m. to 3 p. m. and the evening session 
runs from 4 p. m. to 10.30 p. m. five days 
a week, 

Requirements for entrance are kept at 
a minimum in order to give all veterans 
who can benefit from instruction an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade at the school. To 
determine that applicants have the ability 
to complete the work, personal interviews 
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and tests are used and doubtful cases are 
referred to the Educational Guidance and 
Counseling Division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for the battery of tests of- 
fered without charge to veterans. Appli- 
cations have been received from veterans 
living in all parts of the country. The 
school attempts to obtain suitable living 
accommodations for those who live be- 
yond commuting distance. 

Each veteran seeking to enrol in the 
school is required to submit an applica- 
tion accompanied by a transcript of his 
educational record. Applications and de- 
scriptive bulletins may be obtained from 
George E. Holliday, director, Veterans 
Vocational School, Seventh avenue and 
Broadway, Troy, N. Y. 


MARCH OF DIMES 

The 1947 March of Dimes will get 
under way January 15th and will con- 
tinue through January 30th. During that 
two-week period American people will 
contribute their dimes and dollars so that 
the fight against infantile paralysis can 
go on. 

Last summer’s severe epidemic of polio- 
myelitis attacked thousands of boys and 
girls and men and women. In fulfilling 
the pledge of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis that no infantile 
paralysis victim need go without the best 
possible medical care for lack of funds, 
local chapters and the national organiza- 
tion spent millions of dollars. The foun- 
dation is confident, however, that the 
funds will be built up again through con- 
tributions during the January March of 
Dimes. 
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REGENTS URGE REPEAL OF NURSE LAW 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
November 15th recommended repeal of 
the law requiring the licensing of prac- 
tical nurses in this State. The action 
taken by the Regents follows: 

Voted, That the Board of Regents 
recommends to the State Legislature that 
the provisions embodied in chapter 472 
of the Laws of 1938, amending the Edu- 
cation Law to provide for the licensing of 
practical nurses, be repealed, inasmuch as 
the law has almost wholly failed to 
achieve its objects, and contains provi- 
sions that take effect in 1947, prohibiting 
unlicensed persons from engaging in 
nursing. This latter prohibition the 
Board deems to be clearly against the 
public interest. 


Explaining this action the Regents 
stated that during the six years that the 
law has been in effect only approximately 
20,000 practical nurses have been licensed. 
Of this number, all but about 2000 were 
licensed by waiver of examination. At 
present only 13 small schools are offering 
courses for training practical nurses and 
these schools can not graduate any large 
number of students. Only about 500 
persons are applying for examination each 
year. The Regents believe that the law 
has almost wholly failed to produce prac- 
tical nurses as planned when the legisla- 
tion was enacted. They further point out 
that in 1947 the law makes it a misde- 
meanor for any unlicensed person to 
render nursing service for pay except in 
an emergency. 





CHARTERS GRANTED TO INSTITUTIONS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
November 15th took action on the char- 
ters of several educational corporations 
and made a number of appointments. 

The charter of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary was amended by changing the 
name of the corporation to Genesee 
Junior College and authorizing it to 
maintain junior college courses. 

The provisional charter of Amity Hall 
School Association was amended by 
changing the location of the corporation 
from Croton on Hudson to Cornwall on 
the Hudson and extending the charter 
for three years. 

An absolute charter was granted to the 
Historical Society of Woodstock to re- 
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place the provisional charter granted in 
1931. An absolute charter was also 
granted to Poughkeepsie Day School, Inc. 
to replace the provisional charter granted 
in 1935. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
Maryknoll Seminary in Westchester 
county for the education of missionary 
priests of the Roman Catholic church. 

The Regents admitted to the University 
as a registered high school the Elisabeth 
Irwin High School of the Little Red 
School House, Inc. of New York City. 
The Purdy Central School at Purdy Sta- 
tion and the Sloan High School in Buf- 
falo were advanced in grade from three- 
year to four-year high schools. The 
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Board changed the names of five schools 
in Schenectady from intermediate schools 
to junior high schools. The name of 
Westfield Academy and High School was 
changed to Westfield Academy and Cen- 
tral School. 

The following appointments and reap- 
pointments were made: 

George D. Newton, Geneseo, reap- 
pointed to board of visitors, Geneseo 
State Teachers College 

Jay Le Fevre, New Paltz, reappointed 
to board of New Paltz State Teachers 
College 

Harry P. Kehoe, Plattsburg, reap- 
pointed to board of Plattsburg State 
Teachers College 

Grace P. Lynde, Canton, reappointed 
to board of Potsdam State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Kenneth S. MacAffer, Albany, ap- 
pointed to board of State College for 
Teachers at Albany, to fill vacancy caused 
by the death of Newton B. Vanderzee 

Eugene Lester, Brockport; Charles 
Signor, Albion; and Robert Noonan, 
Batavia, appointed to the Brockport State 
Teachers College board to succeed Cuth- 
bert P. Lane, Horace J. Mann and the 
late Ida M. Gordon of Brockport 

C. T. M. Hough, Jamestown, appointed 
to Fredonia State Teachers College board 
to succeed the late Joseph A. McGinnies 
of Ripley 

John W. Remington, Rochester, ap- 
pointed to the Geneseo State Teachers 
College board to succeed Bernard E. 
Finucane, Rochester, resigned 

Mrs Dorothy M. Barclay, Pulaski, ap- 
pointed to Oswego State Teachers Col- 
lege board to succeed Mrs Thaddeus C. 
Sweet, Phoenix, resigned 

Martin J. Dupraw, White Plains, ap- 
pointed to Board of Examiners of Certi- 
fied Shorthand Reporters to succeed 
William A. Comstock, De Witt, resigned 

Fred B. Painter, superintendent of 
schools, Gloversville, and David H. Pat- 
ton, superintendent of schools, Syracuse, 
were appointed to the State Examinations 
Board to fill vacancies caused by the death 
of Superintendent George H. Krug, Troy, 
and the resignation of W. Howard Pills- 
bury, Schenectady. 
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The following appointments and reap- 
pointments to advisory councils were ap- 


proved: 

Agricultural Education, Edward S. 
Foster, Ithaca 

Elementary Education, Charles G. 


Hetherington, Auburn 

Industrial Education, Harold C. Han- 
over, Albany 

Physically Handicapped 
Arthur S. Cotins, Utica 

Secondary Education, 
Michael, Garden City 

Public Service Training, Morgan 
Strong, Albany; Edward F. N. Uthe, 
Albany ; Samuel P. Dicker, Rochester 


Children, 
Lloyd S. 


SCHOOL HEALTH AWARDS 


Dr John E. Burke, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Schenectady, and 
Dr Charles H. Keene, professor of health 
and physical education at the University 
of Buffalo, were honored at the first post- 
war meeting of the American School 
Health Association at Cleveland, Ohio, 
by receiving the honorary William A. 
Howe award for outstanding contribu- 
tions to school health. In response Doctor 
Burke presented a paper on “The 
Physician’s Job in the School Health 
Program.” Doctor Keene responded 
with a paper on “ The Responsibility of 
the Medical Profession for Child Develop- 
ment.” Dr William E. Ayling, director 
of school health in Syracuse, gave a paper 
on “ Twelve Years of Tuberculosis Case 
Finding among High School Pupils.” 
Dr C. H. Maxwell, Chief of the Bureau of 
Health Service, State Education Depart- 
ment, gave a paper on “ New York’s 
Training Program for Dental Hygien- 
ists.” 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews announces the 14th annual 
observance of Brotherhood Week to occur 
February 16-23, 1947. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ON GAIN IN NEW YORK 


More than 2000 pupils are enrolled in 
cooperative education courses in eight aca- 
demic high schools and 350 in two voca- 
tional high schools in New York City, 
according to a report by Grace Brennan, 
director of cooperative education for the 
New York City schools. In this pro- 
gram pupils spend the first two years of 
high school in regular full-time classes 
and during the third and fourth years 
they attend school and work at a related 
job on alternate weeks. In addition, there 
are 350 in six academic high schools in 
the supervised after-school work experi- 
ence group and 40 in an apprentice group 
in the Foods Trades Vocational High 
School. 

With increased interest in the program 
and with extended offerings in the coop- 
erative and apprentice program in New 
York’s schools, greater enrolment is ex- 
pected next term in the nine academic 
high schools and three vocational high 
schools that will offer these classes. 

The alternate-week cooperative classes 
were first authorized in New York City 
in 1915 and have been maintained suc- 
cessfully to the present time. An appren- 
tice program was included in 1943. The 
first of the supervised after-school work 
experience groups came during the recent 
war years as a direct means of keeping 
boys and girls in school and at the same 
time aiding in meeting the man power 
shortage. 

Miss Brennan points out that the suc- 
cess of the New York City plan is due to 
the cooperation of three groups — pupils, 
schools and community. 

Pupils benefit from the plan, it is 
claimed, because cooperative education is 
sound guidance, the pupils being placed 
in classes and employment suited to their 
interests and abilities; the wages they 
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earn help them to stay in school longer; 
qualities of responsibility and dependabil- 
ity are valuable by-products. Wages 
earned last year by cooperative pupils 
totaled $908,291.21. 

In New York City, classes are main- 
tained in various phases of commercial 
training, distributive trades, needle trades 
and food trades. The assignment of 
teachers and the supervision of instruction 
are responsibilities of the principal. The 
selection of related jobs, the placement 
of pupils and the necessary follow-up jobs 
are responsibilities of the central office 
of cooperative education. A coordinator 
assigned to each school having the pro- 
gram acts as liaison officer between the 
pupils and the headquarters staff. 

Helpful cooperation from industrial 
leaders has been given to the cooperative 
programs. One hundred sixty-five of the 
leading firms of the city use the plan. So 
that the plan can be used more extensively 
and can be established as a personnel 
policy in hiring employes, a cooperative 
education commission made up of repre- 
sentatives of all areas of business and the 
trades has been established to function 
under the Advisory Board for Vocational 
Education and to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Board of Education. 

Labor groups have given favorable 
cooperation and generous help to the pro- 
gram. 

Significant changes during the past year 
have aided the promotion of cooperative 
education. Chief of these was the legis- 
lation amending the Education Law to 
include, under approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, the days spent in 
related work experience as an integral part 
of the school program and to allow state 
aid for the total program and not just for 
the classroom period as heretofore. 
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HOMEMAKING BUREAU COOPERATES WITH SCOUTS 


economics departments generally work 
closely with the girls’ organization. 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department 
is cooperating with the national organiza- 
tion of the Girl Scouts in a demonstration 
project at Newburgh. Initiated at the 
request of the United States Office of 
Education, the experiment may lead to 
nation-wide cooperation between public 
school homemaking departments and local 
organizations of the Girl Scouts. 

Homemaking instruction is part of the 
program of the Girl Scouts and the Girl 
Scout manual gives suggestions to Scout 
leaders in interesting girls in homemaking 
and in performing home duties as a part 
of the requirements for various merit 
badges. Some homemaking teachers co- 
operate with Girl Scout leaders in this 
program, and both the national office of 
the Girls Scouts and state and national 
home economics educators believe that a 
higher standard of homemaking work will 
be attained in the Scout program if home 


Through consultation between the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
and the national office of the Girl Scouts 
a cooperative arrangement was proposed. 
Newburgh was selected for the experi- 
ment since it has both a strong Girl Scout 
organization and a good homemaking 
department. Susie Rees, supervisor and 
teacher of homemaking in Newburgh, will 
direct the program for a group of 15 
senior scout girls, who will meet once a 
week in the homemaking department of 
the Newburgh High School. Some of the 
lessons to be developed will be: meal 
planning and preparation, entertaining in 
the home, care of the girl’s own room and 
selection of furnishings, selection and care 
of clothing, home furnishing, food preser- 
vation, child care, homemaking in other 
lands, homemaking under present housing 
conditions, the home budget. 





FUTURE FARMERS ATTEND VICTORY MEETING 


Fifty-six members of the New York 
Association of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica made a 3000-mile round trip to par- 
ticipate in the National Victory Conven- 
tion of the Future Farmers of America 
held at Kansas City, Mo., October 
2lst-24th. Leaving from various points 
in the State on Saturday, October 19th, 
the group arrived in Kansas City Sunday 
evening. Here they joined 15,000 Future 
Farmers from all sections of the United 
States and the territories to participate in 
a great victory convention which brought 
together the largest assemblage of farm 
boys in the history of the country 


Among the features of special interest 
to the New York boys were the annual 
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business meetings of the National F. F. A. 
organization with Floyd Voorhees of 
Perry and Lewis Rashford jr of Clinton 
occupying the official delegate seats for 
New York. Hugh Rose of South Kort- 
right and Luther Shimp of Cazenovia 
served as alternate delegates. 

The New York delegation was proud 
of five members who received the highest 
degree of recognition available to mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers organization, 
the American Farmer Degree. Carl Bar- 
bic of Cobleskill, Ralph Bowerman of 
Victor, Glenn Olney of Victor, William 
Bates of Goshen and Roger Gleason of 
Groton were those from New York 
selected to receive this coveted degree and 
the accompanying award of $25. 
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As part of the Wednesday morning 
program, representatives from all the 
states and territories presented a colorful 
victory pageant. William Randolph of 
Moravia participated in this impressive 
display of the part the Future Farmers 
of America played in the production of 
food and fibre during the war years. 
Eugene Merriam of Scio received an 
award of $200 for special achievement in 
farm and home electrification, being one 
of four boys selected for national recog- 
nition in this phase of the vocational agri- 
culture curriculum. He also received his 
expenses to the convention. He was 
awarded the Empire Farmer Degree at 
the 21st convention of the New York 
Future Farmers held at Morrisville last 
June. 

The Clinton Chapter of Future Farm- 
ers was selected to represent New York 
in the national chapter contest and re- 
ceived one of the highly prized bronze 
emblem awards in recognition of its ac- 
complishments during the past year. 
These awards are based on the program 
of activities planned and carried out by 
the entire chapter and recognize espe- 
cially the cooperative effort that is essen- 
tial to high standards of achievement. 

The election of the National Future 
Farmer officers for 1946-47 brought the 
New York delegation great satisfaction 
when Carl Barbic of Dorloo was elected 
fourth national vice president represent- 
ing the North Atlantic region. Carl, who 
was active in the Cobleskill chapter, was 
vice president and acting president of the 
New York Association in 1945-46. His 
achievements in vocational agriculture, 
his development of his own farming busi- 
ness and his demonstrated ability to as- 
sume leadership responsibilities have 
served to qualify him for his new office 
with its broader opportunity for service 
and development. 

The New York group started for home 
late Thursday night, October 24th, and 
after visiting the Swift and Company 
packing plant, the Chicago stockyards and 
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the Field Museum in Chicago, arrived at 
their several destinations in New York 
on Saturday, October 26th. 


James W. Hatch of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education of the State Edu- 
cation Department accompanied and su- 
pervised the New York delegation on the 
trip. 


BUILDING PLANS 

Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department include the following: 

Black River, repairs, $8000; approved Oc- 
tober 11th 

Spring Valley, tile work, painting and paving, 
$7600, approved October 11th 

Pearl River, acoustical ceiling in gymnasium, 
$1200; laying gymnasium floor, $900; approved 
October 11th 

Middletown, maintenance and replacement of 
defective stone, waterproofing etc., $60,000; ap- 
proved October 11th 

Scotia, lighting system replacement, $3700; 
approved October 14th 

Hampton Bays, repairs to roof, $2172; ap- 
proved October 17th 

District 4, Amherst, toilet installation, $8000; 
approved October 17th 

Spencer, painting, $1333; approved October 
21st 

Mineola, athletic field, $24,000; approved Oc- 
tober 24th 

Mexico, roof repairs, $1375; approved Oc- 
tober 25th 

Bath, athletic field, $30,000; approved October 
30th 

Bayville, painting, $600; approved October 
30th 

District 22, Colonie, Albany county, grading, 
2700; approved October 31st 

District 7, Harrison, Westchester county, 
kitchen for school lunches, $2000; approved 
October 31st 

District 2, Middlefield, Otsego county, replace- 
ment of heating system, $525; approved Novem- 
ber Ist 

Warsaw, partition § in 
approved November Ist 


classroom, $525; 
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Rural Education 








CONFERENCE ON BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS 


How to give rural boys and girls edu- 
cational opportunities equal to those of 
the larger cities was the subject of a 
conference on November 14th in Albany 
when representatives of the Council on 
Rural Education presented to the Board 
of Regents proposals for a new type of 
intermediate or supervisory district to 
replace the present district organization 
created in 1910. 

No action was requested or taken at 
the meeting but Chancellor William J. 
Wallin of Yonkers, speaking for the 
Board of Regents, and Commissioner of 
Education Francis T. Spaulding ex- 
pressed full approval of the general ob- 
jectives of improving the educational pro- 
gram. 

Regent Edward R. Eastman of Ithaca, 
chairman of the Regents committee on 
rural education, and formerly president of 
the Council on Rural Education, opened 
the discussion by explaining that the 
council seeks by cooperative effort to ex- 
tend the educational program in rural 
areas to meet the new conceptions of the 
services that the schools should provide. 

Claude L. Kulp, superintendent of 
schools at Ithaca, chairman of the execu- 
tive committe@ of the council, introduced 
the speakers. Edward S. Foster of 
Ithaca, president of the council, outlined 
the history and organization of the coun- 
cil, explaining that it is made up of 
representatives of 16 state-wide educa- 
tional and farm organizations. 

Dr Harold P. French of Loudonville, 
district superintendent of schools, pointed 
out that rural educational problems have 
changed in the past 25 years and that 
many problems can not be met with the 
present district organization. 

Dr Edmund H. Crane of Albany, a 
member of the research staff, gave an out- 
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line of educational needs now not being 
adequately met in rural areas, largely 
because schools are too small. These 
needs include business and distributive 
education, vocational-industrial education, 
homemaking education, adult education, 
guidance and counseling and special serv- 
ices for handicapped children. 

Dr J. E. Butterworth of Cornell Uni- 
versity, research consultant, explained 
that the proposed intermediate district 
would coordinate the resources of the 
various local districts in providing these 
special services. He explained that any 
legislation for establishing such a new 
type of district would be permissive. 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, who is director 
of the intermediate district research study, 
explained how the proposed district 
would operate and how it would be 
financed. Further data on proposed 
financing were presented by Dr William 
P. McClure of the research staff. 

Short talks expressing general agree- 
ment with the aims sought were made by 
Mrs W. H. Potter of Truxton, repre- 
senting the New York State Federation 
of Home Bureaus; Clayton G. White of 
Stow, representing the Cooperative 
G. L. F. Exchange; Don J. Wickham of 
Hector, representing the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation; and Peter G. 
Schumacher of Cohocton, representing 
the New York State School Boards As- 
sociation. 

Others present included: Clarence E. 
Johncox, Corfu, and David Kidd, Dans- 
ville, representing the New York State 
Grange; Orlo R. Nichols, Otego, New 
York State Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Mrs Clifford N. Jen- 
kins, West Hempstead, president, State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; H. N. 
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Chamberlain, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, formerly on the research staff; 
Ralph R. Smith, Poughkeepsie, and 
Herman Kappell, Lyons, representing the 
State Horticultural Society; George A. 
Barber, Batavia, and Clyde B. Myers, 
Cayuga, district superintendents of 
schools; W. George Morgan, Owego, 
Council of City and Village School Su- 
perintendents; Mrs Roger Todd, West 
Danby, State Federation of Home 
Bureaus; Charles C. Jacobs, principal, 
Holland Patent Central School; Clyde B. 


Moore, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
Clarence K. Schultz, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; J. C. Corwith, Water Mill, Co- 
operative G. L. F. Exchange ; and the fol- 
lowing from the State Education Depart- 
ment staff: Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy 
Commissioner; Dr Charles A. Brind jr, 
Counsel; Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associate 
Commissioner; Dr A. K. Getman, Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Education; Fran- 
cis E. Griffin, Chief, Bureau of Rural 
Administrative Service, who is secretary 
of the Council on Rural Education. 





COMMITTEE PROMOTES SCHOOL BUS SAFETY 


A four-point program for improving 
safety in the bus transportation of school 
children as developed by the committee 
on safety in pupil transportation of the 
National Safety Council was presented at 
the 34th National Safety Congress held in 
Chicago in October. 

Maurice G. Osborne, Chief of the 
Bureau of Field Services of the New 
York State Education Department, pre- 
sented the program. He stated that the 
school bus transportation system which 
began only 15 years ago has now reached 
the point where 100,000 buses are used to 
transport pupils. This represents an in- 
vestment of $20,000,000. The number of 
buses required will increase as consolida- 
tions become commoner and as_ buses 
come into more and more use for adult 
education programs and outside school 
activities. 

Mr Osborne proposed that buses might 
well be used today by institutions of 
higher learning to transport students, in- 
cluding veterans, who live within a radius 
of 30 miles of the college they wish to at- 
tend and can not find housing facilities 
in the college town. 

Some states now have laws which re- 
quire that pupils be transported and most 
states require that buses be periodically 
inspected. Safety features in bus con- 
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struction and operation are constantly 
being studied. As further measures of 
safety, Mr Osborne described four points 
relating to transportation in which uni- 
formity should be sought throughout the 
country. The first need is for a uniform 
law in all states for the passing of parked 
school buses by other motorists. 

Second, there should be some uniform 
means of identification of school buses. 
They should all be painted the same color 
throughout the Nation and should bear 
the same marks of identification. Their 
tail lights and stop signals should be uni- 
form and uniformly placed. 

Third, there should be uniformity of 
roadside signs and signals relating to 
school buses on all highways, including 
town and county as well as cross-country 
highways. The placing of these signs and 
signals should be worked out by compe- 
tent engineers. 

Fourth, there should be uniform codes 
and regulations relating to school safety 
patrols and uniformity in the means of 
identifying the pupils who serve in this 
capacity so that motorists will recognize 
them. 

Mr Osborne stated that it would now 
be the work of his committee to endeavor 
to secure this uniformity by legislation. 
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School and Public Libraries 








National Film Board Photograph 


Pupil Takes Books for His School from Canadian Bookmobile 


FILM SHOWS LIBRARY ON WHEELS 


Through arrangement with the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, the Ameri- 
can Library Association is distributing the 
l6-mm sound film, “Library on 
Wheels.” 

It tells the story of how the Fraser 
Valley, British Columbia, library serves 
70 schools and 50,000 people in small 
communities and on farms through a reg- 
ular 750-mile bookmobile circuit. 

The picture shows people of all ages 
eagerly taking advantage of the service 
offered and makes it clear how much 
books mean to people regardless of where 
they live and that their interests are as 
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broad as the range of books made availa- 
ble to them. It drives home the wisdom 
of pooling resources and of setting up 
rural libraries on a broad basis. 

Of interest not only to librarians but to 
every group interested in enriching rural 
life, the film can be used in promoting 
rural library service, in county and re- 
gional library campaigns, in group meet- 
ings and school assemblies. 

“Library on Wheels” is the first li- 
brary film to be distributed by A. L. A. 
It is a sound film in black and white, with 
running time of about 13 minutes. The 
price is $37.50 prepaid, with 10 per cent 
discount to libraries and schools. 
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ADULT BEGINNERS 


The American Library Association is 
attacking the problem of finding of books 
for people who can not or will not read, 
with the publication of Books for Adult 
Beginners, a list compiled by the staff of 
the Readers’ Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Public Library. 

Rudolf Flesch, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, says in the foreword 
to the list, that what makes books difficult 
to read is not so much the words they 
contain as their interrelationships and the 
structure of sentences and of paragraphs. 
The books admitted are not only easy to 
read but have an adult approach to their 
subjects. 

Books for grades 1 to 4 are listed in the 
order of their difficulty, and books listed 
for grades 5 to 7 are arranged by subject. 
There are some 500 titles in the list, 75 
per cent of which were published during 
the past six years. The price is 75 cents. 


—_()---—_ 


ROCHESTER AUTHORS 


The first edition of “ The Language of 
World War II,” written by A. Marjorie 
Taylor, head of the biography and litera- 
ture division of the Rochester Public Li- 
brary, is reported sold out, according to 
the publisher. Miss Taylor is now com- 
pleting work on a new edition. 

Julia L. Sauer, head of the department 
of work with children of the Rochester 
Public Library, has received word from 
her publishers that arrangements have 
been made to bring out an English edi- 
tion of her book, Fog Magic. 


——-0—— 


FOR SLOW LEARNERS 

A 5l-page mimeographed bibliography, 
“ Books for the Slow-Learning Child,” is 
available for 30 cents, to cover mailing 
from Pauline A. O’Melia, librarian, Bel- 
mont Boulevard School, Elmont. 
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LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The Michigan State Board for Libra- 
ries has just made its annual report to the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, which is 
financing a $25,000 three-year experi- 
mental trustee project in Michigan. Four 
hundred Michigan trustees have taken 
part in the project, launched a year ago, 
to offer equal opportunities for self-educa- 
tion through reading to every one of 
Michigan’s residents. 

Discussions have included two confer- 
ences on a state-wide basis, discussions at 
seven district meetings of the Michigan 
Library Association and area-wide meet- 
ings in five counties. Cooperation be- 
tween libraries on a county or regional 
basis, weighing the place of trustees in a 
community, work with other lay groups 
to build library support, skill in choosing 
the right local librarian, promotion of 
good library standards, technics in inter- 
preting libraries and state trustee leader- 
ship are objectives which Michigan trus- 
tees have discussed this year. 

In its second year, the project aims (1) 
to work with appointing bodies for better 
understanding of the trustee’s place in the 
community and to emphasize the need for 
appointing men and women qualified for 
the duties of a trustee; and (2) to work 
with lay groups other than trustee groups, 
to foster better understanding of library 
problems and the role of the trustee in his 
community. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


“Techniques That Make the Voca- 
tional Library a Useful Counseling Tool,” 
a 20-page mimeographed article, has been 
prepared by Marguerite W. Alexander, 
supervisor of the Vocational Counseling 
Service. Copies are available free to li- 
braries from the Vocational Counseling 
Service, American Red Cross, 3414 Lin- 
dell boulevard, St Louis 3, Mo. 
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LIBRARY LITERATURE 


The H. W. Wilson Company has an- 
nounced that publication of Library 
Literature will be resumed in January. 
This “ author and subject index-digest to 
current books, pamphlets and periodical 
literature relating to the library profes- 
sion” was suspended at the end of 1942. 

The new editor is Dorothy Cole, for- 
merly librarian of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. 
The first issue will cover the more im- 
portant literature appearing in 1946, and 
plans for covering the period from Janu- 
ary 1943 through 1945 are now being 
made. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The American Museum of Natural 
History will hold its third annual Audio- 
Visual Aids Institute for Teachers Janu- 
ary 10th and 11th. A preview of new 
teaching films, a discussion of technics, 
equipment and methods for the production 
of school-made motion pictures, photo- 
graphs and slides, and the award for the 
best school-made film will be features of 
the institute. Complete program and 
information may be obtained from the 
Audio-Visual Aids Information Center, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 79th street, New 
York 24, N. Y. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 

Negro History Week will be observed 
beginning February 9, 1947. The theme 
is “Democracy Possible Only through 
Brotherhood.” The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History at 1538 
Ninth street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
has material to aid schools in observing 
the week. 
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INFORMATION FILE 


The sixth edition of Subject Headings 
for the Information File, revised by 
Marian Ogden Ball, is published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company as a guide to a li- 
brary setting up or maintaining a clipping 
file. This new edition includes additional 
headings used in the Public Library of 
Newark, N. J., as the framework for a 
growing collection of material on the out- 
standing problems of the day — labor- 
management relations, the United Nations 
organization, and federal and local bene- 
fits for veterans. War headings have been 
consolidated or discarded altogether ex- 
cept in the local file, where some specific 
headings have been retained for historical 
purposes. In addition to the list of sub- 
ject headings, which takes up most of the 
book, many helpful hints are given for 
the planning, setting up and handling of 
the vertical file. The choice of subject 
headings is discussed, and there is a use- 
ful list of sources from which suitable ma- 
terial for the file may be secured. 





CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


The 1945 Yearbook of Current Biogra- 
phy presents, according to the preface, 
“ the last of the Captains and the Kings ” 
whose records were an important part of 
the history of World War II. In this 
volume also appear the life stories of the 
scientists whose discoveries produced the 
atomic bomb, radar and DDT. Notables 
from 31 professions, including the fields of 
politics, education and the arts, round out 
the 75l-page book, which contains the 
sketches that have appeared in the 
monthly issues during 1945. The sketches 
have been revised to include events of 
1945. Each biography gives the full life 
story of an outstanding personality, a 
photograph and references to additional 
material. It is published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 
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Photograph by John J. Vrooman 


Clinton House 


CLINTON HOUSE 


[This is the nineteenth in a series of articles on the State’s historic sites.] 


A fine old stone house standing slightly 
back from the north side of Main street, 
Poughkeepsie, is immediately recognized 
as a house with a history. As is almost 
invariably the case, its story, tangled in 
the web of time, is not easily unraveled. 
Just who built the house and when are 
points which have so far eluded historians, 
although research continues in the hope 
that somewhere, buried in some obscure 
document, there may yet be found a ref- 
erence that will answer these questions. 

The house is traditionally associated 
with the names of two pioneer Pough- 
keepsie families, the Van Kleecks and the 
Everetts. Both were large property own- 
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ers and both owned land near the lot 
upon which “ Clinton House” stands and 
in all probability, the very lot itself. The 
confusion which surrounds the early his- 
tory of the house is the more understand- 
able when it is known that Hugo Van 
Kleeck married Maria, daughter of Clear 
Everett (Everitt), the original settler of 
this name, and it is even more under- 
standable if one realizes how difficult it is 
to locate survey points now lost or de- 
stroyed which were the boundaries men- 
tioned in the old deeds. 

The Van Kleecks had occupied prop- 
erty there since 1687, at which time no 
more than a germ of present-day Pough- 
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keepsie existed. Indeed, the first settle- 
ment by whites was in 1687 in Pough- 
keepsie and in 1683 in Dutchess county. 
In 1697 Baltus Barentsen Van Kleeck 
had rented 40 acres of the Sanders- 
Harmense Patent of 1686 from his 
brother-in-law, Robert Sanders of Al- 
bany. He bought the land in 1697. The 
Everett name is first met with in Pough- 
keepsie history in 1744-45 with the ar- 
rival of Clear Everett, who in time became 
High Sheriff and no small operator in 
local real estate. 

Interest in the house begins in Decem- 
ber 1777, when the British held New 
York City. Operating from that base, 
they succeeded in October in forcing the 
narrows of the Hudson at West Point 
and burned Kingston, rendering that place 
unsuitable as the state capital. The first 
meetings of the State Senate and Assem- 
bly had been held there, although the 
members had been forced to flee to escape 
the oncoming British. Following a short 
rest at his home in New Windsor, Gov- 
ernor Clinton came to Poughkeepsie and 
in December issued a proclamation call- 
ing upon the members of the Legislature 
to meet on the following January 5th at 
Poughkeepsie. New defenses were con- 
structed along the Hudson, and Pough- 
keepsie became headquarters from which 
orders were issued and this work was 
carried on. 

When the war was declared many of 
Poughkeepsie’s most substantial citizens 
remained loyal to the British. The line 
was drawn by the patriots of the Pro- 
vincial Congress by circulating the 
“Pledge of Association,” calling upon all 
to declare themselves. The names of 
those who refused to sign were recorded 
as well as those of the signers. It was 
found that Dutchess county held 1820 
signers while 964 refused to take the oath 
of allegiance. Still others, in an effort to 
escape a declaration absented themselves 
for varying lengths of time. Richard, son 
of Clear Everett, seems to have been ab- 
sent during the greater period of the war 
although his father received compensation 
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from the patriots for the use of his house, 
which would indicate that by this time he 
had lost any Tory leanings he might have 
held earlier. A number of the Van 
Kleecks held commissions in the Ameri- 
can army. 

The homes, perhaps a dozen in num- 
ber, of these Loyalists, as they chose to 
call themselves (Tories, the patriots 
dubbed them), were confiscated and used 
to house the influx of personages who 
came to attend the legislative sessions. 
Perhaps the history of the house of 
Bartholomew Crannell and of his wife, 
who was Tryntje (Catherine) Van 
Kleeck, is more fully documented as far 
as its occupancy by Governor Clinton is 
concerned than is that of any other, since 
Governor Clinton is known to have paid 
a bill for repairs to this house and since 
Crannell, the former owner, in an affidavit 
having to do with its ownership, swears 
that the house he formerly owned and 
which was confiscated as property belong- 
ing to a Loyalist “ afterwards became the 
Residence of George Clinton, Esquire, the 
present Governor of New York.” This 
Crannell house is no longer standing. 
Another Tory house was that of Richard 
Snedeker. Snedeker had been arrested 
by the Americans in 1777 although he 
had two years earlier signed the “ Pledge 
of Association.” This house has also 
been destroyed. These and the Everett 
or Clinton House stood in the same 
neighborhood. (The older and more 
famous Van Kleeck house, begun in 1687 
and enlarged in 1697 and perhaps in 1702, 
and razed in 1835, was nearer the river 
and on the Post road near the corner of 
Mill and Vassar streets. It was the oldest 
stone house in Poughkeepsie, and 19th 
century accounts state that the 1777 New 
York Constitutional Convention and the 
1788 Convention for ratifying the Fed- 
eral Constitution were both held here.) 

The “ Clinton House,” now so called, 
was built, possibly by Richard Everett, 
after 1767, at which time his father con- 
veyed to him property on what is now 
Main street. Or it is possible the build- 
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ing was done by Hugo Van Kleeck, who 
had married Maria Everett. In 1764 he 
purchased property bounding that which 
Richard Everett bought a few years later. 
One account says Hugo Van Kleeck built 
the house in 1763, two years after his 
marriage to Maria Everett. 

By reading backward through a long 
chain of ownerships it is rather thoroughly 
established that in 1780 Hugo Van Kleeck 
was the owner of “ Clinton House” and 
in that year sold it to Colonel Undy Hay, 
who had just left Washington’s staff to 
become purchasing agent for the State of 
New York. The house was damaged by 
fire in 1782-83. It is known to have been 
repaired by soldier-workmen sent up 
from New York with the express permis- 
sion of General Washington himself, since 
living accommodations were at a pre- 
mium. 

Richard Everett returned to Pough- 
keepsie and, reconstructing his life and 
business affairs, bought the property in 
1790 and continued to live there until his 
death in 1824. 

Passing years brought marked altera- 
tions to the house. Structural features 
point to its being originally a story and a 
half and of less depth than at present, 
the two rear rooms on either side of the 
main entrance hall being smaller than 
those in front. The walls were later 
raised to a full two stories and the rear 
wall was reconstructed to give greater 
depth to the rear rooms. Marble mantels 
replaced the originals but these have been 
removed and wooden ones again installed. 
The mantel in the front room at the left 
was taken from the home of Henry Liv- 
ingston when that old Poughkeepsie 
house was taken down in 1910. The 
stairway is the work of the army artificers 
and is notable for its grace and beauty of 
line and for its ease of ascent. 

Legends aplenty cling about the old 
building. Lafayette is said to have been 
a guest here and Washington was here 
for a time when in town attending meet- 
ings of the local Masonic lodge. The 
basement was used, so the story goes, as 
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a prison to supplement overcrowded con- 
ditions at the jail. The house has been 
repeatedly referred to as the “ Old Fort,” 
perhaps because it was guarded by militia 
against the attempts at kidnapping then 
current. The Governor himself was 
marked for a victim, as were other rank- 
ing officials. There are letters from Gov- 
ernor Clinton referring to these efforts at 
kidnapping as well as to the fact that 
housing in Poughkeepsie was inadequate. 
He writes, “ This little town (now almost 
the only one left us) is already so full of 
Refugees as to afford but very indifferent 
accommodations for the Members of 
Legislature.” During the heated debates 
over the ratification by the State of the 
National Constitution the leading figures 
involved are said to have come and gone 
from Clinton House. Since it had been 
rehabilitated by the Army, it seems logical 
that this should have been so. Governor 
Clinton, Philip Schuyler, Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay would have 
known its hospitality. 

Standing apart from its clustering 
neighbors, yet on a constricted corner lot, 
Clinton House is now the Mahwena- 
wasigh Chapter home of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. At their 
instigation the State purchased the prop- 
erty in 1900 as a memorial to Governor 
Clinton and to preserve a property so 
intimately associated with the beginnings 
of our national independence. 

Clinton House is open, free to the pub- 
lic, daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. and Sun- 
days from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. The exhibits 
are largely the furniture and furnishings 
of a home of the Revolutionary and Fed- 
eralist periods. 


ACTING PRESIDENT 


Thomas R. Miller, director of training 
at the State Teachers College at Oswego, 
has been named acting president during 
the leave of absence granted to Dr Ralph 
W. Swetman on account of ill health. 
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Department Staff 





FINDLEY LEAVES 


Dr Warren G. Findley has resigned as 
assistant director of the Division of Ex- 
aminations and Testing of the Department 
to accept a position at the Air Forces 
College at Maxwell Field, Alabama. 

Doctor Findley had been connected 
with the Department since November 1, 
1938, and had been largely responsible for 
the development of the Department’s 
progress testing program. A graduate of 
Princeton University, he earned his degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and had been 
engaged in developing tests and admin- 
istering the admissions program for the 
engineering and fine arts schools at The 
Cooper Union Institute of Technology for 
11 years prior to his appointment to the 
Department. 


——9——— 


BEACH GOES TO CORNELL 


Dr C. Kenneth Beach, who has been 
connected with the State Education De- 
partment since 1941, has joined the 
faculty of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University as professor of industrial 
education. 

Doctor Beach joined the Department 
staff as supervisor in the war production 
training program. He later directed the 
occupational surveys made by the research 
staff planning the curriculums for the new 
institutes of applied arts and sciences. 

Doctor Beach obtained his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Oregon State 
College and the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Cornell University. Before 
coming to New York State he was state 
supervisor of adult education in Oregon 
and head of the department of industrial 
education at Louisiana State University. 
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SOUND SYSTEMS 


Max U. Bildersee, supervisor of radio 
education in the Bureau of Radio and 
Visual Aids of the Department, was a 
member of the committee that served at 
the request of United Sates Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker in pre- 
paring a booklet on School Sound Sys- 
tems. The booklet has been issued by the 
Radio Manufacturers Association. 

The publication deals with the new 
audio instructional devices that have been 
proved, through experimental research 
and the experiences of teachers, to acceler- 
ate learning. It is the result of work by a 
group of educators and representatives of 
manufacturers of school sound equipment. 
Nontechnical in language, it explains what 
schools may obtain and what specifications 
should be insisted upon in ordering com- 
plete sound systems or limited installa- 
tions. It also offers a guide to school 
architects in designing modern school 
buildings for the maximum use of audio 
equipment. 


HEALTH SUPERVISOR 


Margaret Mary Walsh has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of health education 
and audiometers in the Division of 
Health and Physical Education of the 
Department. A graduate of the College 
of Mount St Vincent, with a master’s 
degree in the education of the handi- 
capped from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Miss Walsh had been a 
teacher in Junior High School 47, Man- 
hattan, a New York City school for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing, for ten years 
before joining the Department staff. 
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LABOR RELATIONS SCHOOL REPORTS PROGRESS 


With the observance of its first anni- 
versary, the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University reveals that more progress 
than anticipated has been achieved since 
the formal opening last November in its 
projected program of seeking greater 
understanding and enlightenment for 
those concerned with labor and manage- 
ment. 

The extension program in the State is 
showing particular progress. Preceded 
by a lecture series of five talks in Buffalo 
during October, an extension program of 
ten courses on a variety of subjects during 
November and December is attracting a 
total of 400 “ students” in the Niagara 
Frontier area from the fields of labor, 
management and government or civic 
agencies. A similar group of courses, pre- 
ceded by a lecture series, has attracted 
113 in Auburn. 

Dean Irving M. Ives stated recently 
that the extension program will expand 
throughout the State, within the limita- 
tions of its staff, and that two of the cities 
to have extension courses in the near 
future are Albany and Binghamton. 

The undergraduate program in Ithaca 
is also growing rapidly, although not 
rapidly enough to accommodate all of the 
many hundreds of applicants. Following 
an enrolment of 119 during last year, a 
total of 260, including 12 graduate 
students, are presently enrolled. 

Students are required to complete at 
least 30 weeks of work-training during 
their undergraduate program by securing 
paying jobs in the field of labor unions, 
in an industry or with a government 
agency. They are assisted by the school 
in finding such jobs. During the past 
summer, 36 students were employed by 
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industrial corporations, 21 by labor organ- 
izations, and 44 in government agencies. 

The industrial education program pre- 
viously carried on in the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell has been 
merged with the School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations. This program was 
aimed at the preparation of supervisors 
and administrators for industrial training 
programs in the public vocational schools 
and in industry. Through resident instruc- 
tion of graduate level, through summer 
session courses and extension classes, this 
program will also be expanded to meet 
more adequately the needs of the indus- 
tries and the vocational schools of the 
State. 


—-—( 


SAFETY ESSAY CONTEST 


In order to emphasize the necessity of 
protecting the children who ride school 
buses, the New York State Sheriffs As- 
sociation is conducting an essay contest 
for high school pupils. This is part of 
the program of the association to call at- 
tention to the new law that requires 
motorists overtaking or approaching a 
school bus discharging passengers to come 
to a full stop and proceed only at the sig- 
nal of the bus driver. 

Winning essays in county contests will 
be judged by a state committee consisting 
of Regent Edward R. Eastman, editor of 
the American Agriculturist; Dr Francis 
T. Spaulding, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; and Edward J. Ganter, president of 
the sheriffs association. 

Awards will be $100 for first prize ; $50 
for second prize; $25 for third prize. 
Details of the contest have been sent to 
high schools. 
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DEAN TAYLOR DIES 


Earl Burt Taylor, professor of educa- 
tion and dean of the University School of 
Liberal and Applied Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, died November 18th 
in Rochester. He was 57 years old. 

Widely known as a teacher and leader 
in education, Professor Taylor had been 
a member of the Rochester faculty for 18 
years, having gone to the university in 
1928 after serving as superintendent of 
schools at Le Roy for nine years. A 
graduate of the University of Rochester, 
he obtained his master of arts degree there 
in 1913 and the degree of master of edu- 
cation at Harvard University in 1929. 
He taught at the University of Rochester, 
was master of Kiskiminetas School and 
principal at Albion going to Le Roy. 

He was mainly responsible for the Uni- 
versity School of Liberal and Applied 
Studies, which now has an enrolment of 
nearly 2000 students and which is an out- 
growth of extension courses. An inde- 
pendent unit of the university, the school 
offers opportunity for university training 
to persons who are unable to attend one 
of the other schools of the institution. 


——()———= 


UNION COLLEGE GIFT 


Union College has received a gift of 
$50,000 to build a mental testing labora- 
tory as headquarters for the Union Col- 
lege Character Research Project, Dr 
Carter Davidson, president, has an- 
nounced. The $50,000 grant, given 
anonymously by a college trustee, will 
provide for the new laboratories. The 
character research project, directed by 
Dr Ernest M. Ligon, has received an ad- 
ditional $75,000 during the past year for 
expansion of staff and equipment. 


— —- O-—- 


Professor Willard S. Elsbree has been 
appointed the new executive officer of the 
Institute of Field Studies of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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FOLKLORE CONTEST 


Albany High School Annex, Albany, 
was awarded first prize in the folklore 
contest jointly sponsored for the school 
year 1945-46 by the New York State 
Historical Association and the New York 
Folklore Society. Second award in the 
contest went to Parley Coburn School, 
Elmira, and third to George Washington 
Junior High School, Endicott. Teacher 
sponsors of the three top groups were, 
respectively, Eugenia L. Millard, Loretta 
E. Klee, and Inez Miller. 

Prizes 4 to 8 in the contest were 
awarded to Elizabethtown and Lewis 
Central School, Elizabethtown, Helen 
Arthur, sponsor; Martinsburg District 2 
School, Martinsburg, Mrs Charles W. 
Rich, sponsor; Columbia High School, 
East Greenbush, E. Helen Gardner, 
sponsor; Lisbon High School, Lisbon, 
Rachel Dandy, sponsor; and Dolgeville 
Central School, Dolgeville, Mrs Lorenz 
Franz, sponsor. 

Awards went to the schools or units 
within a school making the best collection 
of New York State folklore and organ- 
izing this collection most competently for 
use by others. 

Judges for the contest included Mrs 
Ruth Evans Babcock, school library 
supervisor in the State Education Depart- 
ment; Edith Cutting, faculty member, 
DeRuyter Central School; Walter D. 
Edmonds, author, Boonville; Professor 
Louis C. Jones, State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, editor of New York Folklore 
Ouarterly, official journal of the New 
York Folklore Society; and Professor 
Harold W. Thompson, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, president of the New York 
Folklore Society. 

The contest was conducted as part of 
the State Historical Association’s pro- 
gram for the schools, which functions 
through the organization of association 
chapters. This year there are 54 such 
chapters already organized, enrolling 1112 
pupils. Mary E. Cunningham of Coop- 
erstown, supervisor of school services of 
the association, directs the program. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS REPORTS ON ITS SERVICES 


Mr Graham 


The accomplishments of boys and girls 
of New York State in being of service to 
others through Junior Red Cross activi- 
ties is reported by Joseph L. Graham, 
acting director of the North Atlantic area 
of the American Junior Red Cross, to 
Commissioner of Education Francis T. 
Spaulding. 

Many hundreds of boys and girls in 
New York State have passed the require- 
ments in courses in swimming, first aid, 
accident prevention, home nursing and 
nutrition, thus achieving an understand- 
ing of their own and their communities’ 
problems in health and safety. An out- 
standing chapter is reported to be Roch- 
ester, where an extensive water safety 
program has been carried on in conjunc- 
tion with school authorities. 

New York State boys and girls in the 
school year 1945-46 made 247,000 articles 
that were distributed to military and vet- 
erans’ hospitals, particularly to Bath, 
Batavia and Sunmount veterans’ hospitals 
and to Halloran and Rhoads general hos- 
pitals. The articles included brightly 
colored holiday favors, Christmas decora- 
tions, menu covers, afghans, bed trays etc. 


School children throughout the Nation 
sent more than 557,000 gift boxes to chil- 
dren in war-devastated areas, of which 
New York State pupils sent 44,384. 
School correspondence albums and letter 
booklets told of the American way of life. 
The National Children’s Fund with its 
bulk shipments of milk and food and 
clothing expressed the feelings of Ameri- 
can school children. New York boys and 
girls contributed $65,247.26 to that fund 
last year. 

Teachers of the State showed great in- 
terest at the Junior Red Cross institutes 
and consultation services held at the fol- 
lowing institutions: Geneseo State Teach- 
ers College, Syracuse University, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Nazareth College, Cort- 
land State Teachers College, Cornell 
University, State College for Teachers at 
Albany, St Lawrence University. 
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Concluding his 
says: 


report 


Such service as may have been ren- 
dered whether to the local community, 
the Nation or to the world has been pos- 
sible only through the far-sightedness of 
alert school people and local community 
leaders who believe that boys and girls 
need experiences in democratic human 
relationships and that every chance must 
be given to them for worth-while experi- 
ence in citizenship if democracy is to be 
maintained as an effective force for world 
peace. 


NEW CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


The number of central school districts 
of the State has been increased to 338 by 
three recent approvals by voters in Catta- 
raugus and Monroe counties. 

The proposal to centralize the Pittsford 
area was approved by a vote of 575 to 
147 on October 23d. Located in the sec- 
ond supervisory district of Monroe 
county, the centralization includes 1] 
former districts. Lester B. Foreman is 
district superintendent of schools. 

Fifteen districts in the Rush-Henrietta 
area of Monroe county, some in the sec- 
ond supervisory district under Superin- 
tendent Foreman, and some in the first 
district under Superintendent Wallace W. 
Rayfield, voted to centralize on November 
14th. The vote was 563 to 113. 

Twenty-one districts in the Ellicottville- 
Great Valley area of Cattaraugus county 
voted on December 3d to form a central 
district. The vote was 412 to 50. These 
schools are in the third supervisory dis- 
trict, of which Grant Walrath is superin- 
tendent. 


——— 
The Pan American Union is making 
plans for the observance of Pan American 


Week April 13-19, 1947, and the celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day on April 14th. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SCIENCE TEACHER 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY PREPARED TO COMPLY WITH NUMEROUS REQUESTS FROM SCIENCE 
TEACHERS FOR A LIST OF BOOKS USEFUL FOR REFERENCE PURPOSES 
AND FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF TEACHING 


The science specialists of the State Edu- 
cation Department and the science in- 
structors who have cooperated with them 
in making this list recommend that sec- 
ondary schools purchase these books for 
use in science classrooms. Some schools 
may wish to duplicate certain titles for 
the library. 

To assure both economy and maximum 
use it is suggested (1) that teachers and 
librarians confer to determine which of 
the titles are now in the school and (2) 
that the books acquired be accessioned, 
classified and cataloged in the library and 
charged to classrooms. 

For keeping this list up to date and 
for improving later editions the compilers 
will welcome teachers’ suggestions as to 
items to be added or omitted. 


General Science 

Baker, R. H. When the stars come out. 
Viking. 1934. $2.50 

Freeman, I. M. [Invitation to experiment. 
Dutton. 1940. $2.50 , 

Gaer, Joseph. Fair and warmer; the problem 
of weather forecasting and the work of the 
U. S. Weather bureau. Harcourt. 1939. 
$1.25; text ed. $1 

Gail, O. W. Romping through physics. 
Knopf. 1934. $1.50 

Hanna, P. R., ed. Aviation education source 
book. Hastings House. 1945. $12.50; to 
schools, $8 

Kaempffert, W. B. Science today and to- 
morrow; second series. Viking. 1945. 
$2.75 

Lynde, C. J. Science experiences with home 
equipment. International Textbook Co. 
1937. $1.34 

—— Science experiences with inexpen- 
sive equipment. International Textbook 
Co. 1939. $1.60 
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Science experiences with ten-cent 
store equipment. International Textbook 
Co. 1941. $1.60 

O’Neill, J. J. You and the universe; what 
science reveals. Washburn. 1946. $3.50 

Ratcliff, J. D., ed. Science yearbook. 
Doubleday. Published annually. $2.50 

Spitz, A. N. & Jordan, H. T. A start in 
meteorology; an introduction to the 





science of the weather. 2d ed. Henley. 
1943. $1.50 
Zim, H. S. & Cooper, E. K. Minerals. 


Harcourt. 1943. $3 


Biology 

Best, C. H. & Taylor, N. B. Living body; 
a text in human physiology. Holt. 1938. 
$3.60 

Hegner, R. W. College zoology; Sth ed. 
Macmillan. 1942. $3.75 

& Hegner, J. Z. Parade of the animal 
kingdom. Macmillan. 1942. $3.95 

Jordan, E. O. & Burrows, William. Text- 
book of general bacteriology; 13th ed. 
Saunders. 1941. $6 

Lutz, F. E. Field book of insects of the 
United States and Canada; 3d ed. Put- 
nam. 1935. $3.50 

Meredith, F. L. Hygiene. Blakiston. 1941. 
$3.50 

Miller, D. F. & Blaydes, G. W. Methods and 
materials for teaching biological sciences. 
McGraw-Hill. 1938. $3.50 

Sinnott, E. W. & Dunn, L. C. Principles of 
genetics; 3d ed. McGraw-Hill. 1939. 
$3.50 

Smith, G. M. & others. Textbook of general 
botany; 4th ed. Macmillan. 1942. $4 

Ward, H. B. & Whipple, G. C. Fresh water 
biology. Wiley. 1917. $7 





Earth Science 


Astronomy 
Sidgwick, J. B. Introductory astronomy. 
Philosophical Library. 1944. $2.50 
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Skilling, W. T. & Richardson, R. S. Astron- 
omy. Holt. 1939. $3 

Williams, Lou. A dipper full of stars. 
lett. 1944, $2 

Geology 

Finch, V. C. & others. The earth and its 
resources. McGraw-Hill. 1941. $2.40 

Lobeck, A. K. Geomorphology. McGraw- 
Hill. 1939. $4.50 

Longwell, C. R. & others. Physical geology; 
2d ed. rev. Wiley. 1939. $3.75 (Textbook 
of geology, pt 1) 

Miller, W. J. Elements of geology; 2d ed. 
Van Nostrand. 1939. $2.15 


Fol- 


Meteorology 


Spitz, A. N. & Jordan, H. T. A start in 
meteorology; an _ introduction to the 
science of the weather. 2d ed. Henley. 
1943. $1.50 

United States War Department. Elementary 
map and aerial photography reading; Aug. 
15, 1944. (FM 21-25) Gov't Ptg Office. 
1944. pa. 20c 


Chemistry 


Lecture demonstrations in 
McGraw-Hill. 1939. 


Arthur, Paul. 
general chemistry. 
$4 

Chemical Rubber Company, Cleveland. 
Handbook of chemistry and physics, a 
ready reference book of chemical and 
physical data. The company. $3.50 

Usually revised each year. 

Deming, H. G. General chemistry; an ele- 
mentary survey, emphasizing industrial 
applications of fundamental principles; 5th 
ed. Wiley. 1944. $3.75 

Ellis, Carleton, & Swaney, M. W. The soil- 
less growth of plants. Reinhold. 1940. 
$2.75 

Hiscox, G. D., ed. Henley’s twentieth cen- 
tury book of formulas, processes and trade 
secrets, rev. & enl. ed. by T. O. Sloane. 
Henley. 1940. $4 

Hogg, J. C. & Bickel, C. L. Elementary 
general chemistry. Van Nostrand. 1941. 
$2.12 

Sherman, H. C. Chemistry of food and 
nutrition; 6th ed. Macmillan. 1941. $3.25 

Shreve, R. N. Chemical process industries. 
McGraw-Hill. 1945. $7.50 

Slosson, E. E. Creative chemistry; new ed. 

Appleton-Century. 1942. $1.39 


rev. 
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United States Interior Department, Mines 
Bureau. The minerals yearbook. 1944, 
Gov’t Ptg Office. $3 

Weeks, M. E. The discovery of the ele- 
ments; Sth ed. rev. & enl. Journal of 
Chemical Education (20th & Northampton 
sts., Easton, Pa.) 1945. $3.50 


Physics 

Black, N. H. Introductory course in college 
physics; rev. ed. Macmillan. 1941. $3.75 

Cajori, Florian. History of physics in its 
elementary branches; rev. & enl. ed. Mac- 
millan. 1929. $4 

Caverly, D. P. A primer of electronics. 
McGraw-Hill. 1943. $2 

Chemical Rubber Company, Cleveland. 
Handbook of chemistry and physics, a 
ready reference book of chemical and 
physical data. The company. $3.50 

Usually revised each year. 

Cooke, N. M. Mathematics for electricians 
and radiomen. McGraw-Hill. 1942. $4 

Freeman, I. M. Invitation to experiment. 
Dutton. 1940. $2.50 

Gail, O. W. Romping 
Knopf. 1934. $1.50 

Huey, E. G. What makes the wheels go 
round; a first-time physics. Reynal. 1940. 
$2.50 

Luhr, Overton. Physics tells why. 
(Lancaster, Pa.) 1943. $3.50 

Lynde, C. J. Science experiences with home 
equipment. International Textbook Co. 
1937. $1.34 

Science experiences with inexpen- 
sive equipment. International Textbook 
Co. 1939. $1.60 
Science experiences with ten-cent 

store equipment. International Textbook 
Co. 1941. $1.60 

Sutton, R. M., ed. 
ments in physics. 
$4.50 


through physics. 


Cattell 


Demonstration experi- 
McGraw-Hill. 1938. 


Radio 

Atherton, Ralph. Principles of radio for 

operators. Macmillan. 1945. $3.75 
May be used by pupils who have had no 
physics course. 

Collins, A. F. Radio amateur’s handbook; 
a complete and practical guide to radio 
construction and repair; 9th ed. rev. 
Crowell. 1945. $2 

Marcus, Abraham, & Marcus, William. Ele- 
ments of radio. Prentice-Hall. 1943. $4; 
text ed. $3.20 
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